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intl AFTER THE BATTLE. “No, sir,” but I want to study.” 
roths I It was over at last. The hearts “What for?” 

pcan of the distant mountains had shud- “I want to know something.” 

no, «lo dered with the thunder of cannon, “You would soon get tired of 
‘ap Wel. and the earth had drank in blood as study, and would be glad to go to 
5 Lowa! jn autumn she drinks in the equi- work again.” 

ofHomelf! noctial rains; but at last the day’s “TI should like to try it.” 

ve Wis yful work was done, and the night “How long since this desire of 
oor winds. lifted the gray banners of study has been felt ?” 

By smoke from the battle-field. “Ever since you came, and I 
— The air was full of the heat and heard you talk with Mr. F ys 

smell of powder ; the dead lay thick The young man turned to his 
L together, with stark, ghastly faces, books, and for some time took no 

on the trampled grass; the wound- more notice of the lad. He thought 
SLESH ag lay thicker, filling the air with the desire for study to be a fancy, 

moans—riderless horses rushed, ter- a notion, which would soon leave 
URCE) rifled, over the field; and the dying him. But it was not so. A real 
—— ff daylight and the solemn stars desire for knowledge had been 

watched over all. A little way from awakened in the lad’s mind. When 

the battle-field ran a small stream, such a desire exists, it will lead to 
pal and two wounded men had crawled something valuable. 

"ll to its banks to slake their thirst. Sam, for that was the only name 
<a And when the two men crawling that the lad was called by, employed 
Also, along the banks looked up and met every spare hour during the week 

each other’s faces, they knew they after the above conversation in col- 
*d fromthe were enemies, and they knew, too, lecting pine knobs from the wood, 
peti that afew hours ago each had aimed and storing them in a safe place. 
his rifle at the other, and that aim He then borrowed a book of the 
ew You, / had made the ghasthy wound a little student who had showed some sym- 
52—2yp way from the heart, which had drunk pathy for him, and studied it by the 
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the life-blood of each, and each had 
glared desperately on his adversary 
a moment before he fell. 

But there was no fierceness in the. 
eyes of those men now, as they sat 
face to face on the bank of the 
stream ; the strife and the anger had 
gone now, and they sat still, dying 
men, who a few hours before had 
been deadly foes — sat still and 
looked at each other. At last one 
of them spoke: |in her golden curls, and the laugh dancing in her 

“We haven’t either a chance to hold out much eyes, when she heard the click of the gate. I see 





A MOONLIGHT RIDE. 


food—pick it up, a little at a time. First, learn 
your letters, A, B, C; then spell little words; then 


light furnished by the pine knobs as 
they blazed in the kitchen fire. 
Candles were beyond his reach. As 
the pine knobs were his own, he 
was allowed to sit up as long as he 
pleased, provided he rose early in 
the morning. Before spring he had 
read quite a number of books. He 
read at night, and thought over 
what he had read while at work 
during the day. By this means he 
profited by all that he read. Many read and never 
think over what they read, and hence derive no 


laints of longer, I judge.” |her there now, and I’d take her in my arms, and| read easy books, and next bigger and bigger ones. | benefit from reading. 

. “No.” sai i i i A i i kiss; but m The gard in digging, takes up but one spade- When spring came, Sam by some means got pos- 
powerful ¢ No,” said the other, with a little mixture of sad- | she’d put up her little red lips for a kiss; but my e gardener, In aigging, p Pp pring ’ y got p 

s, the safe 
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ness and recklessness. “You did that last job of little girl will never watch under the old plum tree 
yours well, as that bears witness,” and he pointed | by the well for her father again. I shall never hear 
toa wound a little above his heart, from which the | her cry of joy as she catches a glimpse of me at 
life-blood was slowly oozing. | the gate—I shall never see her little feet running 
“Not better than you did yours,” answered the | over the grass to spring into my arms, again !” 
other, with a grim smile, and he pointed toawound| “And,” said the Southerner, “there's a little 
alittle higher up, larger and more ragged—a dead- | brown-eyed, brown-haired girl, that used to watch 
ly one. |in the cool affernoons for her father when he rode 
And then the two men gazed on each other again |in from his visit to the plantations—I can see her 
in the dim light, for the moon had come over the | sweet little face shining out now from the roses 
hills now, and stood among her stars like a pearl | that covered the pillars, and her shout of joy as I 
of great price. And as they looked a softer feel- | bounded from my horse and chased the little flying 
ing stole over the heart of each toward his fallen feet and the loud laugh up and down the veranda. 


ful ata time. The farmer, in ploughing, ploughs 
one furrow at atime. The man sawing wood saws 
one stick at a time. And so the garden is dug, the 
field is ploughed and the load of wood sawed. 
They are done little by little, and little at a time. 

And so must your lessons be mastered, long les- 
sons or hard lessons, a little ata time. Do not 
pout, or cry, or think it no use to try, and play 
away your time, but take heart when your book is 
before you, and by diligently learning a little at a 
time, the hardest lesson will soon become easy, and 
the longest lesson conquered. 


————+or—__—_. 





session of a Latin grammar, and asked his friend, 
the student, to tell him what parts of the book he 
should commit to memory. The student told him 
he would be wasting his time if he attempted to 
study the grammar, and offered him an amusing 
book to read. Sam declined the offer. He had 
made up his mind to study Latin. He had made 
up his mind to go to college. In what way it was 
to be accomplished, he knew not; but he had re- 
solved it should be done. He told no one of his 
resolutions, for he knew he would be laughed at. 
He began to study his Latin grammar. Not 
knowing what parts to learn, he resolved to make 


LS, and“ foe; a feeling of pity for the st ly life laid | But, my darling, your bright little face will grow sure work of it by learning the whole. Every 
swith thi ; Go pry We the crea, memy Be See | Ow, BY By B PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER - 
‘ant te low, a feeling of regret for that inexorable necessi- | pale with watching among the roses for your father, FICULTIES. r — spare moment he could get he gave to study. He 
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ty of war which made each man the slayer of the | and you and he will never go laughing and romp- 
other; and at last one spoke : | ing up and down the old veranda again !” 
“There’s some folks in the world that'll feel! And the Northerner drew near to the Southern- 
worse, I s’pose, because you’ve gone out of it ?” | er, and the hot tears stood on his cold cheeks, as 
A spasm of pai the bronzed, ghastly | he said: 
ee eta ikl - y| “Friend, may God have pity on our fatherless 
“Yes.” gai tht | children !” 
Yes,” said th , in thick t “there’ Dprewnaer 
Soe hee ond ail cee en en | *Atman'!? eaid the Southerner, fervently. 


Woman with a little boy and girl, away up among | : ’ 
the New Hampshire mountains, that it'll well nigh | And the Northemer spoke now, in s husky whis- 


kill to hear of this,” and then the man groaned out | per, for the eyes of the dying men were glassing 


sae tig apc «e, | fast— 
hg a pps O, God, have pity on my wife | “We have fought like brave men together. 


We rooms. 





the village of G 





, in the State of New York. 


A number of students were attracted to it from a! 


distance, by the reputation of the teacher. Some 
of them boarded in the families of the farmers in 
the vicinity of the village. 

Three young men boarded with Mr. ’ 
who lived about two miles from the village. Mr. 
had a boy living with him who cut the 
firewood for the young men, and carried it to their 
He was the son of a very poor man. He 








In the year 1820, an academy was founded in! 


took his book to the field with him when plowing,. 
and studied it sitting on the plowshare, when the- 
oxen were resting. He took it with him when he 
went into the corn-field to hoe corn. He would 
place it open on the stone wall, and would look at 
it when, in hoeing his row, he came to the wall. 
Thus he went on till he had committed nearly the 
whole grammar to memory. 

One day a student saw him with his book, and 
asked him a few questions. 

“J say, fellows,” said he to the boarders, “Sam 
knows more about the Latin grammar than any of 









Aud the othee'é 1 hi are going before God in a little while. Let us for- had not been sent to school except for a very short, ys.” 
nite fe Psapp es y sate basins et aia field | Bive each other.” season. He could read a little, but that was the | This was treated as absurd, till the student 
ures i rene pt pee ~ ge inin-ed-oh hr | The Southerner tried to speak, but the sound extent of his attainments. No one suspected him | called Sam in, and made him repeat page after 
s to all ie 1 e| ,. ° by ° wey f havi desire for | ing. H . y s - 
see tnerta will broek whee he tak cer aap ee | died away in a gurgle from his white lips; but he of having any desire for learning € was a very| page of the grammar. The young men were as 


sils to eure 


| took the hand of his fallen foe, and his stiffening rough-looking, awkward boy, and the young men | tonished, and resolved that Sam should» have a 
over cork 


fingers closed tight over it, and his last look was a Were disposed to make fun of him as he was bring- | chance to learn. They made an arrangement with 


done,” and then the cry wrung itself sharply 7 


of his heart, “O, God, have pity upon them!” 


soston, M3 Rakin tk eae ee |smile of forgiveness and peace. And when the ing in the wood and performing other offices for Mr. F., by which Sam was permitted to study a 
» SE a cutherner Mente or a . yg em : |next morning’s sun walked up the gray stairs of them in their room. He did not seem to mind it; | few hours daily. They furnished him with books, 
= Minte Ginaiey teiesen, ol: Whim ae on 4 rd je | the dawn, touched with pink, it looked down and but one of them suspected that the language ad-| and took their turns in teaching him. He had not 
y soon to fall, drew rode sak Ge dhar ts that last |**” the two foes lying dead with their hands clasped dressed to him gave him pain. Partly in conse-| a very quick mind, but he had industry and perse- 
N. eae Aa jn tes caked o little childr in each other, by the stream which ran close to the quence of this cuspeson, he one day asked the lad,| verance. In about a year he ventured to under- 
ER, yar svged ee a % ~ c ~# | battle-field. ina pleasant tone, having no object but to please | take to teach a small district school) in.a retired 
stead dia tog Se the Ai “ “ ~ — | And the little girl with golden hair that watched him for a moment, how he was getting along ? part of the township. He kept on studying when 
No § ths hs ethies ode listening callie esienh “y under the plum tree among the hills of New Hamp- | “Not very well,” was the reply. he could, working by the month on a farm in sum- 
eg Soe *. m y 0 every Word. | shire, and the little girl with bright brown hair that | “Why, do you have to work too asd e mer, and teaching school in winter, for nearly sev- 
as6, "ay ah me—my little girl—bless her| waited by the roses among the green plains of; “I don’t mind hard work, or I didn’t use to, be-|en years. By that time,he was prepared for col- 
rt: every night to meet me when I came home | Georgia, were fatherless.—V. F. Townsend. | fore you came here.” lege, and had funds enopgh te-suppert him fora 

rant from the fields; and she would stand under the | Beta dere “I hope I have not made you lazy ?” year or more. 
great Plum tree, that’s just beyond the back door| How to Ger KNowLEDGE.—That is the ques-| “No, sir, I am not lazy; but I want to study.” With great effort, and at the cost of much self- 
st home, with the sunlight making a yellow crown | tion. Get it in the same way the chickens eat their; “You think studying easier than working ?” denial, he completed his college course, and gradu- 
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ated at the head of his class. He became a dis- | 
tinguished and useful man. 

Let no one who has a strong desire for knowl- | 
edge—for an education, despair of obtaining it. | 
Let him resolve that he will have an education, and | 
he will secure it. He who is willing to labor as 
Sam labored, may be sure that he can take his place 
among the men of influence in the land—Jnde- 
pendent. 
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A MOONLIGHT RIDE. 

“Here we go, sis,” cried Henry Thompson to his 
sister, as he leaped into the sleigh that was about 
to convey them home after an afternoon excursion 
with a party of friends. “Here we go, sis. Now 
for a moonlight ride of ten or twelve miles, and a 
splendid time we shall have, shall we not? Our 
pleasant party reminds me of Christmas eve. What 
a nice time our Sabbath school had at the festival, 
with our Christmas trees and such lots of prizes! 
I didn’t want a doll, though, to fall to my share. 
How the boys shouted when they found that I drew 
one as my present. Never mind, I gave it to little 
Sarah Harland, and that was as well as if I had a 
prize for myself.” 

After the party had ridden an hour or two, the 
moon rose clear and bright in the heavens, making 
the fields and trees, in their pure whiteness, look 
like bride robed for her bridal. Henry exclaimed, 

“Look at the moon! How she shines through 
the trees like a shield of silver. I like riding in a 
sleigh by moonlight. The air is so brisk, and ev- 
ery object is so sparkling. Hark! how lively and 
pleasant the bells sound.” 

“Is there not a full moon every New Year’s Day, 
Henry,” asked his Cousin Sarah. 

“OQ, no, sometimes there’s a new moon, and 
sometimes a quarter of a moon at the beginning 
of the year.” 

Henry had scarcely finished his astronomical lec- 
ture, when a turn of the road brought them in 
sight of his father’s house. A few minutes more, 
and the spirited horses were champing their bits at 
Mr. Thompson’s gate, and the whole party rushing 
from the vehicle to the comfortable chamber and 
fireside which had been prepared for their reception. 





THE FAMILY. 
PRICE OF THE COMPANION. 
The subscription price of the Companion for 
1863 will be ONE DoLLAR for a single subscriber— 
paid strictly in advance. 





If a subscriber delays payment four weeks after 
the commencement of his subscription year, ONE 
DOLLAR and TWENTY-FIVE cents will invariably be 


charged, and the payment of the extra twenty-five 
cents invariably exacted. 

Our subscribers, we have no doubt, will cheerful- 
ly comply with the evident purpose of the above 
terms—which is, payment strictly in advance. 

We are forced to make this rule, because of the 
greatly increased cost of paper on which to print 
the Companion. We cannot afford to make any 
bad debts. The cost of publishing the Companion 
this year will be much greater than ever before. 
We hope our young friends will remember this, and 
not only seek to enlarge its circulation, by obtain- 
‘ng new subscribers, but will also favor us by pay- 
ing promptly in advance. 


Qs 


PICTURE OF LIFE AMONG THE MOD- 
ERN ARABS. 


It is related of Diogenes, the celebrated Cynic 
philosopher, that he made it a rule to have nothing 
that he could possibly do without. So he limited 
himself to a tub for shelter and a pitcher to drink 
out of; but seeing one day a boy drink out of the 
hollow of his hand, he simplified his household 
conveniences still further, by breaking his pitcher 
to pieces. The following description, by a corres- 
pondent of the Presbyterian, of the modern Arabs, 
shows how little some people can get along with. 


Not long ago I watched a woman at the door of 
her hut, screaming, “Selim! Selim!” It soon be- 
came evident that Selim was her husband, for a 
man left his dukhan (shop) near by, came to her, 
and she handed him his dinner—not in a plate, and | 
accompanied by knife and fork, but between two | 
flat cakes of brown bread; and as he returned to! 


his dukhan, his fingers were at work breaking off! 
pieces from the top loaf, dipping them into the | 
greasy mixture of meat and vegetables, for which 
the lower loaf formed a plate, and by this means | 
conveying large quantities to his mouth. When 
the woman deems it necessary to wash her feet, 
does she consider a towel indispensable on such 
occasions? Not she. Far be it from her to give 
herself the trouble of going to her chest, taking 
therefrom a snowy piece of linen, and putting it 
through a process which will necessitate further 
trouble on wash-day. Inasmuch, then, as she} 
hates trouble, and in consideration, also, of the fact 
that there is but one towel in the house, which is 
solely for the use of her lord and master, she 





\it in his 


adopts a more simple style of refreshing herself. | 
Sitting down flat on the ground, and disdaining | 
alike the use of basin and towel, she pours a little! 


water from a jug on her feet, and deliberately wipes 
them with the—trousers she is wearing. 

Her purse consists of a corner of her veil, in 
| which her money is tied. Her girdle is an un- 
| hemmed rag, and the rest of her attire, though very 
| gay, is made up with very large stitches, and very 
{little trouble. The contents of her house consist | 
| of a rug, a piece of matting, a few cushions, a lit- | 
tle earthen furnace, two or three cooking utensils, | 
as many plates, a few wooden spoons, one knife 
and plenty of jugs. For an Arab family, however 
much they may stint themselves in every thing | 
else, of jugs they must have a plentiful supply. 
, On entering their houses, the first objects you see 
are rows of jugs standing against the wall, like 
| sentinels, keeping guard over the trifling articles! 
|of daily use around. You never see her with a| 
| basket on her arm, as the working classes of our| 
|land are wont todo. When she goes to the bak- 
|er’s for bread, her purchases are stuck in her gir- 
| dle, while bags of breadstuff are carried on her 
| head, piled one on the other, and to prevent them 
| from falling she must needs throw a great deal of 
| stateliness into her bearing. 


iene coe 
| HOW THE PYRAMIDS WERE BUILT. 
| Herodotus, who visited Egypt 445 B. C., gives 
us some account of the herculean labor here per- 
formed. 
tains on the opposite side of the valley of the Nile. 
| The first work was a giant causeway or road, over 
| which these enormous stones could be transported. 
| Ten years, he says, one hundred thousand men 
were employed in this part of the work. After the 
| building of the road came the levelling of the 
| rocky hill, the cutting out of the subterranean 
| chambers, and the elevation of the huge masses of 
|stone. This, the same writer says, occupied three 
| hundred and sixty thousand men twenty years 
longer! The first layer of stones were easily put 
in their places; the second were added by the aid 
| of machines, or derricks. Then, as the height of 
the mass progressed, there were a series of broad 
steps, corresponding to the number of layers of 
stone; as the work proceeded, these machines 
| were planted along the ascent, and the stones ele- 
| vated from step to step. The apex reached, and 
| the last limestone layer of the pinnacle in its place, 
' triangular blocks of granite were fitted into these 
| successive series of steps, beginning at the top 
and working downward, leaving constantly a 
{smooth surface above the workmen as they de- 
scended. 

Such is the structure we have come to examine, 
and which now stands before us in all its huge 
proportions. What an immense labor! . What 
countless years of human toil! What a story of 
| crushing despotism, and hard-handed, slavish serv- 

itude! But they were built, and here they stand, 
|and here they have stood for thousands of years, 
defying the wasting hand of the barbarian, the 
| storms of the desert, and the lightnings of heaven ; 
| looking down in proud contempt upon the fierce 
‘conflicts of human passion, and conquering na- 
| tions have come to deluge with bloud, and heap 
| with carnage, those beautiful plains above which 
| they lift their lofty heads !—Christian Herald. 
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OLD WINTER’S ARRIVAL. 


Old winter came forth in his robe of white, 

He sent the sweet flowers far out of sight, 

He robbed the trees of their green leaves, quite, 

And froze the pond and the river ; 

He spoiled the butterfly’s gauzy vest, 

He ordered the birds not to build their nest, 
He banished the frog to his four months’ rest, 

| And he made all the children shiver. 


Yet he did some good with his icy tread, 

For he kept the corn seeds warm in their bed; 

He dried up the damp which the rain had spread, 
And rendered the air more healthy ; 

He taught the boys to slide, and he flung 

Rich Christmas gifts o’er the old and the young, 

And when cries for food from the poor were wrung, 
He opened the purse of the wealthy. 


We like the spring with its fine, fresh air, 
We like the summer, with flowers so fair, 
We like the fruits we in autumn share, 
And we like, too, old winter’s greeting : 
His touch is cold, but his heart is warm ; 
So, though he may bring to us wind and storm, 
We look with a smile on his well-known form, 
And ours is a gladsome meeting. 





aan 
A BLASPHEMER STRUCK DUMB. 
The special providences of God are pretty gen- 
erally denied in these days of unbelief, but it can- 
|not be doubted that God often punishes in a re- 


|markable manner, the outbreaking sins of blas- 
| phemy and impiety. A correspondent of the Salem 


|(O.) Republican writes from the 104th Regiment 
| of that State : 
| Quite a strange affair occurred in Company K, a 
| few days ago. One of the boys got out of humor 
| because he had to prepare for a dress parade. He 
| swore about it a good deal, and declared he would 
|not go out: he hoped God would never let him 
| speak another word if he went out on a dress pa- 
rade. He went out on dress parade, and the next 
morning was unable to speak a word. The poor 
fellow cried bitterly, but it was too late. He had 
prayed and was answered. Some said his language 
was: “I hope Jesus Christ will strike me dumb if I 
go on another dress parade or battalion drill.” 
Some say that he did not go out thatevening. But 
all accounts agree on the main point, that is, he 
wished to be made a mute, and is now a mute. 
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BIDDY AND THE TURTLE. 


A little boy picked up a small box turtle and put 

pocket. He went home and was put to 
bed, having forgotten about the turtle. While the 
nurse (a newly imported Irish girl,) sat by the chil- 
dren’s bed, out popped the turtle from the boy’s 
pocket, (his clothes being on the floor,) and began 





The stones were brought from the moun- | 


to make its way across the room. Biddy jumped {ing. The room contained nothing but a counte. 
up in a terrible fright. She had never seen a tur- | pane upon the bed, a pot beside the fire, and 4 fe, 
tle in her life before. She ran into her mistress’ | articles of crockery—not a chair or table was ther 
room, exclaiming, “Do come and look, Madam! | nor one single article to contribute to comfort. The 
sure and I believe it’s the parint bed-boog of all! poor creature evinced great regret that we eouj 





| 





the boogs that’s been after biting the childer for a | not be accommodated with seats; but we told her 
moonth gone !” | that our object was merely to look through the dis. 
‘ trict, and we would not intrude. 

“Intrude! you are welcome, sirs; and if you 
bring any help, God reward you,” she said. 

“You seem to have a large family.” 

“There are five, sir. This little one is just sx 
months old,” (and its poor little shrivelled arms 
and haggard face looked as if it would never sy. 
vive six months more.) “Poor children, they haye 
fared ill since their father went to prison.” 

“Prison! how came he there ?” 

“We were hard put to it, and had 9s. 11d. worth 
of provisions on eredit, for which we could not pay, 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





EIGHTEEN SIXTY-THREE. 

Dear young readers, you and the Companion are 
one year older now—we hope it may be said with 
truth that both are one year better—you are old 
enough to feel some interest in the events and 
changes that have happened in our land during the 
past year, and made the deeds of a few yesterdays | My a = oomeeaearent . he had nothin, 
ee portant eough or the hinary af ger 1 ete ty oo ly Hon ae 


A bread in the house; and there is our bed. Every. 
Weare still at war, but though reverses have met thing has gone, thing after thing, till now there - 
us, there are signs:of good to come out of it all. 


nothing left but a counterpane.” 
We must keep up heart, for we know that with 


“Do you not manage to receive relief?” 
God’s help we are strong enough to conquer the re- “Yes, sir, I do, and very thankful I am for it; 
bellion yet. 


but I have only 3s. 6d. a week, and what is that? 
In good times my master used to make £1 and £j 

Meantime, may you and the Companion be 
good friends as ever, and as there is no prospect 


5s. a week, and then we thought we could only jus, 

live; but now see what we have come to”—and the 
that your firesides will be disturbed, we shall take 
care to make the paper which you have welcomed 


recollection brought the tears flowing into her eyes, 
It was with heavy hearts we turned away from 
to them so long, a Companion truly worthy of your 
love and patronage. 


the court, but they were somewhat lightened when, 
turning around to take a last glimpse, we saw the 
woman showing her little group of children a shil. 
ling we had left, and heard her, with almost child- 
ish joy, promising them bread that night. 

“Are there many cases like this in your round” 
T asked our guide (the officer of the relief fund.) 

‘“‘Aye, there are that. I could take you to a hun- 
dred families within five minutes’ walk of this spot, 
where there is not an article of clothing in the 
house except what they stand up in.” 





THE OWL AND THE HAWKE. 

A aes | young hawk, very early one day, 
Accosted an owl in the following way : 
“Good-day, Mrs. Owl; may I know why you roam ? 
I thought in the day-time you never left home.” 
“Last night, Mr, Hawk, I could meet with no mice, 
And my owlets are longing for something that’s nice ; 
You too, I suppose, are in search of some food ; 
Your politeness, I’m sure, will protect my young brood.” 
“QO, certainly, ma’am ; but for fear of mistakes, 
Describe them. My want of experience makes 
Me ask you this favor. I’m curious in fowls, 
But ne’er in my life have I met with young owls.” 
“The task is a pleasure as well as a duty : 
They are easily known by their exquisite beauty ; 
Last Monday, dear sir, was the day of their birth, 
And —_ young creatures were ne’er seen on 

earth. 


eee ee 
THE NEW YORK NEWSBOYS. 

The Newsboys’ Home, in New York City, under 
the efficient superintendence of Mr. O’Conner, isa 
pleasant feature among the many benevolent insti- 
tutions of that metropolis. Its benefactors are by 
no means forgetful of their boys on the holidays. 


The newsboys were greatly disappointed on 
Thanksgiving, by not receiving their customary 
feast of good things. The friends of the institu. 
tion made ample amends on Christmas, by supply- 
ing them with a substantial dinner. The plates of 
many of the boys were filled three or four times, 
and none were permitted to go hungry to bed. 
One little fellow, after eating enough turkey to 
satisfy two men, was not satisfied, but must eat pie 
and cake to top off with. After dinner, suitable 
addresses were made by Wm. A. Bodoth, Mr. Hart 


They parted ; and passing a hollow tree’s side, : 

The — a squeaking—‘Here’s something,” he 
cried ; 

And spying a hole, he at once entered in, 

And found the young birds who occasioned the din. 

“Tis clear these are not my friend’s nestlings,” said he, 

‘For such hideous monsters I never did see.” 

So he ate the poor owlets all up in a trice ; 

And when the old mother came back with her mice, 

She found the nest empty, and cried, “Well-a-day ! 

I now see how justly my father did say— 

‘Remember, my child, in old age or in youth, 

There is no good excuse for not telling the truth.’” 


re. 
and others. 


THE “CONTRABANDS.” The lodging-house is an institution worthy of 
A letter to the Congregational Journal from the | support. It is on the top floor of the Sun build- 
army thus speaks of the negro character, and the | pn tr Pome bore Sagat opens 
prevailing wish of the slaves to become free men |which is also used as a shaooniis and dining. 
and women. It is interesting at this time, when the ‘room. Connected with this room are the baths, 
proclamation of the President, freeing all slaves in| which afford hot and cold water to New York's 
the rebellious States, has just been issued. dirty children. Each boy has his closet and 
drawer in the bunk, where he can save his pen- 
nies. The price of lodging is fixed at the nominal 
rate of five cents per night ; but such as are with- 
out means are furnished gratuitously. The ex- 
penses of the Home are about $1,100. Many of 
these boys have been away with the army, either 
as privates or newsboys. Some have succeeded 
very well in the latter capacity, and have either 
sent their gains to be deposited for them, or to 
assist their parents. 
The Home has its characters: one is called 
‘‘ Beecher,” from the fact that when first starting 


‘ ; : in life he was very successful in disposing of the 
the ground very lightly, and I saw in their faces, | Independent. Another boy is nick-named “ Trag- 
just as plainly as if it had been written there, “I’m ‘edy,” another “ Reddy,” from the color of his hait, 
bound for the land of freedom.” They looked very ‘and another “ Paddy Beef,” from his fondness for 
shy at first, but I waved my hand, and they hur- | the substantials of life. Paddy is a little fellow, 
ried on. : ; |has a good voice, and is the life and soul of the 

There are three little slave children upon a plan-| iome. He says that a few years since he went 
tation where I have sometimes called, and you will | 44 Bull's Head. end ‘can fue the butchers, who 
be interested to hear about them. One is three, | gave him half a dollar, cd called ‘him “Paddy 


one five, and the other seven years of age. They | Reef” Paddy has been with the army, and was 
were left by the will of a man who owned them, to/in the Peninsular campaign. He is full of the 


be free when they reach the age of twenty-one. war ; is ready at all times to make a speech upon 


They are to be the servants of three children, and teas a! ay : 
now wait upon them. The little boy-of five years | the war and its‘ probable results.—. Y. Chronicle 


brought his mistress’ baby into the room, (a pretty | ; 
heavy load for a little fellow.) I asked him the; A BOY THAT WILL NEVER BE A MAN. 

baby’s name. He said, “Eddie Offurt.” These} In New York, as elsewhere, it is becoming quite 
children are treated well, in some respects. Their customary to send home articles purchased at the 
bodies are fed and clothed comfortably, but the | stores; some “stuck up” people have even ordered 
food for the mind, which you, my young friends, spool of thread sent home. Happening into 8 
need and love so much, they do not have. They | book store this morning, we saw a lady purchasing 
are not taught to read and write, as you are, and| some books for her son who was with her—for 
can never enjoy nice stories, and books of History | Christmas presents, probably. When put up they 
and Travels; and yet these little slave children, 1 | made a package about ten inches long, five inches 
think, excel some of the little boys and girls at | high, and six wide. She ordered them sent to het 
home in true politeness. They always say “yes, | residence about three and a half miles up tow! 





We see slaves almost every day. One came to 
our lines to-day, and sold mea pint of milk. 
had a little chat with him. I asked him if he 
wished to be free. 

“Of course I do,” he answered. 

I said, “Why don’t you free yourself?” 

“0,” said he, “if President Lincoln does not do 
something for me by the first of January, I shall 
see what I can do.” 

They all say they wish and mean to be free. 
they will. 

I met three men the other day, hastening over 


= 


So 





4 
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sir,” and “no, sir,” make their bows, and thank you | The bookseller said to her boy: 


for everything they receive. 
~~ +0) 


STARVATION IN ENGLAND. 


The following touching account, by an eye wit- 
ness, gives us a vivid idea of the sufferings of the 


poor operatives in the manufacturing districts 


England, who are now out of work. The scene of | 


| “(an’t you take them up in the cars with you, 
|my man? My porter is sick to-day, and it is quite 
| inconvenient for me to send them so far home.” 

“No! I don’t carry bundles for a living.” 

We pitied that boy from our heart, and could 
not but feel that his mother was spoiling him by i 
dulging him in such notions. Here was a boy thit- 
teen or fourteen years old, who could not, or rather 
would not, earry a bundle of books for himself, that 





| 


of | 


this account is laid in Stockport, Lancashire. leas not at ali bulky, and weighed, perhaps, 0 
Down a miserable court, where a quadrangle of five or six pounds. He was above “carrying but 
little dens—they could not be called houses—were dles”—rather he was below it. He had not dignity 
huddled together, their open doors exhibiting all | or independence enough to be seen with a bundle, 
that the houses contained, for they were single-| though it was for himself, We say, that if that boy 
storied, we entered a low-roofed hovel. A woman | lives to be forty old, he will never be a mat, 


sat on a bench, or rather a rough frame-work which | in the true sense of that word. His parents may 
represented a bed; an infant was in her arms, and leave him money enough to keep him along awhilt, 
at her feet two little half-clothed children were ly- | but he will never earn or save much. He is com 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ing which all successful men must go through 


with, no matter what their calling or business. 

Two good illustrations are given in the life of 
Girard, of Philadelphia, who rose from poverty to 
reat wealth. While in a provision store, a man 
came in and bought a fish. Instead of carrying the 
fsh himself, he offered a clerk a shilling to hire 
some one to carry t tage 
once offered to do it, and actually went by his side, | 
carrying the fish, and received the shilling. You | 
may guess the man’s surprise when he afterwards 
jearned who carried his fish. Girard owned the en- 

tire block in which this man hired a dwelling. 

At another time, two young men commenced the 
sail-making business. They bought a lot of canvas 
from Girard, on credit, a friend having agreed to 
endorse the note. They each took up a roll to 
carry off, when Girard remarked : 

“Had you not better get a cart ?” 

«Q, no,” they responded, “it is not far, and we 
can carry it ourselves.” 

«All right,” said Girard, “but you may tell your 
friend he need not trouble himself to endorse your 
note. It’s good enough without !” 

He well knew that men not above their business, 
not ashamed to do any honorable act, were the very 
»men to succeed.— American Agriculturist. 
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A PUPIL OF SLAVERY. 

Nothing can be more demoralizing than the sys- 
tem of slavery to all who are so unfortunate as to 
be born and bred its victims. The great wonder is, 
that of the hundreds now fleeing from slavery every 
week at the South, there are so few who commit 
crime. 

A few days ago a “contraband” stole a trunk 
from the depot at Saratoga Springs, conveyed it to 
Greenfield, broke the lock, took out the wearing 
apparel, tied it up in a bundle, and returned on 
Wednesday evening to take the cars, when he was 
arrested and carried before the Police Justice. An 
examination was had on Thursday, and another 
candidate for the Staté Prison is now in our jail. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE LITTLE CAPTIVE’S PRAYER AND 
DELIVERANCE. 


Some years since, at a place called Karass, which 
is near to the Caucasian mountains, a missionary 
named Galloway had fixed his dwelling. There he 
and his devoted wife labored with much diligence, 
and not without encouragement. But one great 
difficulty stood in their way. Very near to them 
were bands of fierce men. These were Circassians, 
who almost lived by plunder. Suddenly a compa- 
ny of them, riding upon swift horses, would sweep 
down from the mountains to the quiet valleys where 
the shepherds watched their flocks and herds, and 
would drive all before them. 

But this was not the worst. These robbers were 
not content with sheep and oxen. Whenever they 
could, they also carried off men, women and chil- 
dren. This they did to make the captives slaves, 
or else to get ransom for their freedom. 

One morning, seven boys had been left to take 
care of some cattle, which had been confined with- 
in an enclosed pasture. But like too many boys, 
they neglected their proper work for play, and 
while they were taken up with their game, the cat- 
tle wandered out of the fold. As soon as they 
were missed, the boys hurried to get them back. 
They had overtaken the oxen, and had begun to 
drive them toward their home, when a party of Cir- 
cassians upon horses came galloping down from 
the mountains, and seized not only the cattle, but 
the boys. The robbers stripped the little fellows 
of their clothing, and having brought them to the 
place in the mountains where they lived, sent them 
half-naked to tend their sheep. Poor fellows! 
they were very sad, and often very hungry, for 
coarse bread and water was all they had to live 
upon. So they talked a good deal to one another 
about their misery, and at length resolved to get 
away from their cruel masters, and find the path 
back to their homes. To prepare for this, each day 
they laid by a small piece of bread, and hid it un- 
der a stone, that they might have a little food for 
their journey. 

But it was well for them that a sheep-dog scent- 
ed the store, and robbed their rude cupboard. It 
was “well,” we say, because they were too young 
for such a journey. They would most likely have 
perished in the mountains. 

But there was another and a far better way in 
which they sought deliverance. ‘One of the boys 
was called Philip. His mother was a good woman. 
She knew and loved the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
like many other Christian mothers, she had taught 
her little ones to trust in Him as their friend and 


ble prayer ?—Juv. Mis. Mag. 


That offer, however, 


Now, just then, there was an English | 


peror of Russia, and with many of the nobles. | 
Mrs. Galloway knew this, and she thought that if! 


up with habits that will unfit him for the real! these poor people had no money. It must have’ “Iam glad you do,” said Aunt Mary; “and I 
seemed as if the robbers wished only to mock them 
by making such an offer. 
came to the ears of the missionary. And without 
delay, his kind-hearted wife resolved to try to raise 
the sum. 
gentleman living at St. Petersburg. He had gone! 

| there to do good to prisoners and captives, and | 

the fish a few blocks. Girard at | other sufferers; and he had influence with the Em- | 


hope you will always love her as well as you do 
now.” 
as he turned again to his play, and thought how | 
much greater the happiness of every home circle | Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
would be if all brothers and sisters were as ready | the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
“ | supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


Then she looked at his bright, smiling face, | 


to give up their own wishes to please one another. 


Imitate little Davie, children, and you will also 


be copying the higher example of our Saviour, who 
pleased not himself. 








she could get this Christian man to take up the| 
case of the seven little captives, their ranson money | 
might be raised. So she sent the sad account to 

Mr. Venning, for that was his name. He read the 

letter, and it touched his heart. He felt for the 

poor boys, and he felt for their parents. And he 

began at once to do what he could to get the £300. 

The first person he called upon was the wife of a 
general. She read Mrs. Galloway’s letter, and then 
said, “‘Money I have none to spare at present,” but 
she added, handing a pearl necklace to Mr. Ven- 
ning, “take that and sell it, to help in redeeming 
the poor children.” The necklace was sold for 
£60. Soon the whole of the £300 was collected, 
and sent to Mrs. Galloway, who, though she was 
sorry to pay a penny to the wicked Circassians, was 
full of joy when, through her efforts, the seven lit- 
tle ones were brought back to their homes, and she 
saw how happy she had been able to make both 
them and their parents. 

Did not the “good Shepherd” hear Philip’s hum- 
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“DON’T SHUT THE BIBLE.” 
“Mother, the icy hand of death 
Doth chill my limbs and stop my breath ; 
Read me those sacred words again, 
They soothe my spirit, ease my pain.” 
She took the precious Book, and read 
How Jesus long ago had said, 
“Let little children come to me, 
For such shall heaven’s household be.” 


She closed and laid aside the Book, 
And in her arms the sufferer took ; 

His eyes grew dim, his utterance weak, 
But still he struggled hard to speak. 


He struggled long; what would he say 
Ere death shall seal his lips for aye ? 
“Don’t shut it up!” at length he cried— 
“Don’t shut the Book !”—then calmly died. 
“Don’t shut it up!” his spirit sings, 

While upward borne on angel wings ; 
“Don’t shut the Bible!” seemed to say 

His cold and pallid lips of clay. 


“Don’t shut the Bible !” still I hear; 

It soundeth sweetly in mine ear. 

From morn till noon, from noon to even 
It speaks to me—a voice from heaven. 


“Don’t shut the Bible!” God on high 
With threat proclaims, “or man will die ;” 
“Don’t shut the Book !” a voice of love 
Doth ever whisper from above. 


“Don’t shut the Bible !” till its light 
Dispels the gloom of pagan night ; 
Till sin’s dominion is no more, 
And Jesus reigns from shore to shore. 
é San —_ 
DISOBEDIENT ELLA, 


“Don’t go away from the doorstep, my dear,” 
said a lady, one afternoon, to her little girl, who had 
begged hard for leave to sit awhile with her doll 
outside the door. 
“No, mamma; I won't,” said Ella, firmly; and 
she really meant what she said. 
By-and-by Ella heard the sound of a barrel-or- 
gan. Looking up the street, she saw a group of 
children round the man who was grinding out the 
music. Without stopping to think of her mother’s 
wish or her own promise, away she ran, and was 
soon standing in front of the organ, watching the 
little dolls that moved about the top of the organ- 
barrel. So charmed was Ella with these figures, 
with the antics of the monkey, and the mellow 
tones of the music, that she followed the man from 
street to street, until the growing gloom of the 
evening alarmed her. Then, for the first time, she 
thought of her mother, and the wrong she had done 
in leaving the doorstep. 

Ella turned away from the organ-grinder to go 
home. But where was home? Alas! for poor 
Ella, she did not know which way to go to find it. 
She was ina strange street, and the sad thought 
broke in upon her mind that she was lost. 

The poor child began tocry. The passers by 
asked, ‘What is the matter, little girl? Why don’t 
you go home?” These questions only made her 
weep more. People began to say she ought to be 
taken to the police station, when a kind-looking 
man lifted her into his arms, won her confidence, 
asked her name, and, by the aid of a directory, 
found her home, and carried her to her mother. 

Poor Ella was sadly frightened that afternoon. 
She felt the folly of not doing what her mother had 
told her to do, and, having begged pardon of God 





Saviour. Now, though, when at home, Philip had 
not received instruction so well as he ought to have 
done, aud did not think so much of the lessons 
which he had learned from his mother’s lips as they 
deserved, now her words came to his remembrance 
as they never came before. So one day he called 
the other boys around him, and said, “My dear 
mother often told me that Jesus Christ, the good 
Shepherd, always hears and answers the cries of 
those who are in distress. Let us, therefore, kneel 
down and ask Him to help us!” Perhaps at an- 
other time, some of these boys would have turned 
away from Philip, and even laughed at him for ask- 
ing them to pray, but they did not act in this way 
now. Glad to seek help anywhere, they all kneeled 
down, and this was Philip’s simple prayer,—“Good 
ee have mercy on us. ioe we are as poor 
lambs in the midst of wolves. Deliver us, good 
Shepherd.” He said no more then, but day after 
day the boys offered the same petition. And it was 
heard in heaven. “How?” T will tell you. 

+ Some time after the boys had been carried away 
their parents were told that the Circassians would 
send them back, if they were paid £300. But 


and her mother, laid her head on the pillow, say- 
jing, “I wont disobey mamma any more.” 

That was a very wise resolve for a little girl to 
make. I commend all my readers, both boys and 
girls, to make one just like it. As Ella found sor- 
| row and trouble by not obeying her mother, so do 





ment of disease, and the most eminent physiologists have con- 
tended that if a vegetable substitute for Calomeland Mercury, pos- 


PURGATION MADE PERFECT. 
DR. RADWAY'S PILLS. 
All physicians admit the importance of purgation in the treat- 


sessing the properties of strengthening the patient while under- 
going medication, a cure for all diseases would be secured. 
Dr. Rapway, in the discovery of the Medicinal properties of 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


demonstrates the correctness of this theory, and secures to the 
scientific world, a purgative that can be administered at any 
time, and under all circumstances and conditions, where purga- 
tion is desired—that will secure the desired results, 
In all cases of Fevers, either Yellow, Typhoid, Bilious, Ship, 
Scarlet Fever and Ague, Small Pox, Erisipelas, Pneumonia, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Liver or Kidneys, where idrastic pur- 
ar would be too irritating and weakening to the patient, RAD- 
AY'S REGULATING PILLS can be giveu with perfect safety 
and will secure the important desiderats so anxiously wished for. 
They will purge the offending humors from the system, and im- 
part strength to the enfeebled patient. 


NUTRITIOUS PURGATIVE. 


Dr. RADWAY's PILLs possess a wonderful nutritious principle. 
Every dose that is taken, imparts nourishment to the vital prin- 
ciple, instead of depleting the patient by purging ; every dose in- 


creases his strength. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Price 25 CENTS PER Box. 2—2w 








t2~ BRUSSELS TAPESTRY CARPETS FOR 87% CENTS.— 
Balance of invoices of these goods we are selling at old prices. 
Also,3-plys, Kidderminsters and Ingrains, purchased at the auc- 
tion trade sales in New York before the advance in prices. Also, 
Oil Cloths at manufacturers’ prices. Also, Royal Medalions and 
Velvets of English production, all of which are selling at much 
under the market rates, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET COM- 
PANY, 75 Hanover Street. 





tr" CARPETS.—Having placed In store a large stock of Car- 
petings from the auction trade sales in New York, previous to 
the great advance in prices, we are now offering all grades at 
much less than the ruling rates. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street. 





ta CARPETS.—Oor Systems OF TrRaDE—One price system; 
cash system. NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 Han- 
over Street. 

ga CARPETS.—There can be but one best place at which to 
select your Carpets. Large assortment—low prices—correct rep- 
resentations—no deviations from prices—terms cash. On the 
principles embodied in the above phrases a large trade and satis- 
factory to all concerned is carried on by the NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street. 





2" 1,000 pieces Tapestry Brussels, of English manufacture, 
from the late auction trade sales in New York, now selling at 
much under price by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street. 1—3w 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Nothing is so suitable for a present, elther to old or young, as 


hi 
” CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the small- 
est insect to be fearfully and toonderfully made. It is an end- 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the most 
valuable information. 

Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be de- 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these beau- 
tiful and instructive instruments. 

Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do that 
child alasting good. 

Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with six beau- 
tifui mounted ohjects, $3. 

Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 

C. H. WHEELER & CO., 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Agents for New England. 1- 





MBS. M. T. HOLLANDER, 
Boys’, Misses and Children’s 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 
482 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


2 Orders filled at short notice. 43—ly 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §5,00. 

NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1..... eocccccscoccoccocosccce Ten Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches.......$5,00 


1 font of type......... ++ +3,00 
Ink Roller.......... eee . 







Office complete... 











LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are Tue Best 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ever 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finda 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself or 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in any 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and types: 








| all children and youth find pain, grief, and trouble 
| growing on the tree of disobedience to parents. | 

bey your parents, and God will honor and pre- 
serve.you. Disobey them, and be will leave you| 
to pluck down ruin and death upon your heads. 
Which will you do, dear boy or girl? You will| 
obey, will you? Good! Give me your hand!. I) 
love you for that promise. May you keep it un- 
broken till the day of your death! 


pale GM Le 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


Little Davie, when four years old, went to visit 
Aunt Mary. She asked some questions about his 
baby sister, two years younger than himself, and 
was much pleased with his answers. 

“Aunt Mary,” said he, earnestly, “Lottie is so 
dear! I play with her every day; and I play with 
her when I don’t want to.” 





The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do common 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circu- 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 
PRICE OF PRESSES; No. 1,$5; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $15; No. 4, $20. 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFiIcEs, including Press: No. 1, $10; No. 2, 
$20; Noe 3, $30; No. 4, $40. ; 
LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o! all 

the Publishing as during the past ten years. 
The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they with to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for 
returning any books they choose to reject 
This new feature of 





SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- |: 
plate mapientoting their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. 


them with the privilege of 
after an examination. 

trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and [ am meres. | supplying libraries on this 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 

Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparationof the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, ional applicati once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 





is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. 
edis truly wonderful. 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


4 
Rev. A. WessTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. VY. DeGeN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘That Mrs, S, A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ey- 
idence of my own eyes.’ 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘*The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ beloring to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wm. Porrtevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. [ 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to these who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer 1s not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stoxz, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to ifs original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobaisa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


, THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Broce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 111 , writes : 
“] have tried Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted like a charm. y hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” . 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 
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8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says, in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Ha'r 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





gar We think that tf these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on ha»ing these: 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 3734 
cents per bottle. 


MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORE. 
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COMPANION. 








YOUTIPS COMPANION. | 


BOSTON, JANUARY 8, 1863. 


‘ 


FIRE. 
In my article of last week the various ways of | 
obtaining flame were described. Let us now show | 
what is generally the mode of kindling a coal fire. | 
The match will not ignite coal, for the coal is too | 
solid to take fire from so little a flame, so we must | 
use chips; but chips also refuse ignition from so} 
puny a match, and we must therefore use paper. 
In all these substances there is hydrogen, the gas 
which makes flame, and carbon, which cannot blaze, 
but can be made red-hot; but both require heat to 
burn. Paper being very thin, and having a large 
surface for the air to act on, will readily ignite, and 
may burn long enough to kindle little chips, which 
will give fire to the larger, and they will burn long | 
enough to ignite the more solid coal. But we must | 
not place the solid material at the bottom and the | 
light at the top, but place chips under the coal, and | 
paper under the chips, because flame and hot air, 
being lighter than cold air, always ascend; and the | 
coals must be in small pieces for the flames to act | 
all round them. The coals must also be dry, or | 
much of the heat of the chips will be wasted in| 


turning the moisture to steam, and driving it off; 





but we must not lay the paper and chips on the | 
cold bars of iron at the bottom of the grate, or the 
iron, being a very good conductor of heat, will ab- 
sorb much of the heat which should be expended 
in kindling the coals. Shall we, then, put cinders 
or coke in first? No, for fire has already expelled 
their hydrogen gas, so that they slowly ignite, be- 
ing mere carbon, out of which we can get no fame. | 
We will deposit small pieces of dry coal to the| 
depth of some inches, for they will readily take 
fire—they will not uselessly diminish the heat, like 
iron; they will give out more heat even than the | 
coals above, for their lighter elements will turn to | 





lamps, in proportion to the light, and is therefore | 
less injurious than they. Sunshine dulls a fire | 
partly by expanding the air, and thus diminishing 


the oxygen in the current; and water extinguishes it. 
| 


We do not read of fire before the Flood; but 


|as Noah sacrificed burnt-offerings immediately af- | 


ter, and was then six hundred years old, fire must | 
often before have delighted his eyes, have con-| 
sumed his sacrifices and been used in cooking his | 
food. Most likely God showed His “respect” to 
the sacrifice of Abel by fire descending from heav- 
en on his altar, as it also fell on the: altar of the 
prophet Elijah. God appeared in fire at the bush 
on Sinai, and to several prophets. Christ is com- 
pared to refining fire. Symbols of fire attended 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. Fire is the em- 
blem of the Divine judgments and of the Divine 
Word, of the horrors of persecution and of the 
torments of hell. 

We see fire in a tiny spark, in electric storms 
and in the grand old sun, whose burning glory is 
reflected by comets, and enlightens and warms 
scores of worlds and moons within the distance of 
three thousand millions of miles. An ocean of 
fire exists in the centre of our great, round world. 
Internal fire, or animal combustion, warms every 
apvimal, insect and bird. Fire falls from the clouds 
with voices of awful thunder, and melts iron in a 
moment. The fire of sunbeams causes all vegeta- 
tion to grow; and with fire God will finally burn 
up this world, after which He will create it anew. 





VARIETY. 


a 


FIGHT BETWEEN A MAN AND A 
HORSE. 


The Norfolk Reformer relates the following sin- 
gular occurrence as having taken place in the town 
of Walsingham, Canada: 


Mr. Abram Brandow had a very narrow escape, 
one day last week, from being killed by a horse. 


lease instead of ns ont oth coal ler the | He went into a field to catch his horse, and as soon 
blaze instead o smoke ; an¢ with coals under the | 4 he got near the animal, it pitched at him in a 
fire the grate will be cleaner, being freer of ashes} determined and savage manner, biting Brandow 


than with cinders. If we have some coals which | 
have not blazed, but which have been heated so as | 
to smoke, they will ignite nearly as soon as chips; | 
and of all chips, those from red deal are the best, | 
because they contain turpentine. Our chips musi | 


| 


be dry, or the sap in their pores will tend to put 
out the flame by turning to steam; but if they are | 
dry, the pores are filled with air, and air assists | 
combustion or burning. 

Having now laid paper, chips £nd coal in order, 
and ignited the paper, we hear the burning chips 
crackle, as if they were bursting; and, in truth, 
they are bursting, for the pores, being empty of| 
sap, are full of air, and the air expands by heat so | 
rapidly that it cannot escape fast enough, so that it | 
bursts forth out of its little prisons, and lets us 
know what it is about by sharp, cracking sounds, 
Deal chips crackle more than others, for the grain 
is more open, so that the pores are larger and con- | 
tain more air, as they formerly did more sap; and | 
the drier all wood is the more will it crackle, and 
portions of it fly off from the force of expanding | 
air. 

To have a bright, hot fire, we must not allow the 
passage of air through it to be obstructed by ash- | 
es, and therefore we must keep a clean grate. If 
we lift up the fire with a poker, we open or widen 
the passage for air to pass through, and thus in- 
crease the current. To answer the same purpose, 
we blow the fire. The bellows is an*air-pump; it 
forces a current through the fire, and thus quickens 
and increases combustion or burning. Air is part 
of the fuel of fire, as truly as coll, wood or coke, 
and fire could no more burn without air than with- 
out solid fuel. It is the oxygen of air that burns, 
and the hydrogen and carbon of coal and wood. 
These hard words must be used, there being no 
easier. If you blow the fire, you drive out the gas 
which blazes—hydrogen—so quickly that little or 
none remains, and then the fire becomes dull. | 
Look on the bright, red-hot cinders, how different 
shades and forms of darker and lighter red are | 
flickering and flying about among them as if ina 
merry dance. All that is owing to changeable cur- | 
rents of air. If we put up a “blower,” we close | 
the opening to the chimney over the fire, and thus | 
compel more air to pass through the fire, as in a| 
stove or a furnace, and at once increase combus- | 
tion and the chimney draught, until the current of 
air roars. The burning is now so much better that | 
nearly all the smoke is consumed, and little soot is | 


. a | 
formed. As hot air goes up the chimney, an equal | 


bulk of cold air must enter the room, or the chim- | 


ney will smoke. The burning of one pound weight | 








of coal consumes one hundred and fifty-five square | 


feet of air. As so great a quantity of air enters a 


| kneel on him, as if trying to crush him with his 


} 


fearfully. Brandow is a strong, able man, and a 
good horseman, and he fought the horse as long as 
he could with the bridle; but finding that it did 
not heed that weapon, he threw his arms around 
the horse’s neck and his feet around its fore legs. 
While in this position, he threw the horse down. 
This, of course, broke his hold, and the horse soon 
got up again and continued the fight with renewed 
severity. Finally, Brandow threw himself flat on 
the ground, giving up all hope, the horse continu- 
ing to bite him for some time after he lay perfectly 
still. Even after tte animal had left and gone 
some distance, it returned and bit Brandow several 
times. Strange to say, the horse did not strike or 
attempt to stamp the man, but tried to and did 


knees. Brandow had his clothes almost entirely 
torn off, and from one of his arms the flesh. 


~~ Oe 
FAIRLY BEATEN. 


Ata little soiree some ladies urged a young gen- 
tleman to join the teetotalers. (The ladies are al- 
ways persuading our sex to reform their evil hab- 
its.) He finally promised he would do so, if either 
of them or any one present would compose a verse 
of poetry presenting as strong reasons against 
drinking as one he would recite contained in favor 
of drinking. The challenge was accepted, and the 
young gentleman recited the following from Anac- 
reon : 

“When I drink I feel, I feel 
Visions of poetic zeal: 
When I drink, my sorrows o’er, 
I think of doubts and fears no more.” 
The above was promptly answered as follows: 
Thus sung the old bard, then on his couch sunk, 
As mellow as grapes in October : 
He thought it a foretaste of heaven to get drunk, 
But found it a hell to get sober. 

If he did not sign the pledge after hearing this 
overwhelming answer, he was certainly faithless to 
his promise, and should be forever discountenanced 
by the ladies.— American Temperance Union. 


a 
A WAR SCENE. 


There are strange scenes in war, mingling the 
sublime, the horrible, the fraternal, social, touch- 
ing. A young Massachusetts volunteer, in the bat- 
tle of Antietam, was mortally wounded by a rifle 
ball, and. fell backward, his lower limbs being en- 
tirely paralyzed. 

He was to all appearance helpless, yet he aided 
in the fight. Having fallen almost at the begin- 
ning of the action, his cartridge box was nearly full | 
Having excellent teeth, he handled and tore the | 
cartridges from his box till it was empty, rapidly 
passing them to his comrades who stood over him; | 
and then as they found he aided their speed in fir- | 
ing, they took the cartridges from their boxes, and | 
he tore them till their ammunition was expended, | 
when they bore him to the quiet bed of death: he | 
being all the time as calm, deliberate and earnest | 
as those who remained unhurt. 





a 
SIZES OF NAILS. 
“Why are nails designated by the terms sixpen- | 


room and passes up the chimney in burning 80 | ny, eightpenny, ete.?” As I am not aware that| 
small a quantity of coal, you will see that we do the question has ever been answered, I thought I 
not derive heat from the fire by a current of hot would send you what I believe to be a true solu- 
air. The fire warms aroom by the radiation of| tion of the mystery. Iam a native of Sheffield, 





igs aes : . | England, where immense quantities of nails are 
heat—that is to say, by heat spreading out in| manuf actured. When a boy, they used to be sold | 
straight lines in all directions through the air. | in small quantities by the hundred; and the terms 
Gas does not consume air so rapidly as candles or| 


fourpenny, sixpenny, etc., referred to such nails as 


were sold at fourpence, sixpence, ete., per hundred | 


nails. The length of the nails of that day, that 
were so designated, was exactly the same with nails 


that are now known by those designations.—La- | either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on ree 


dies’ Repository. 
+e» 


HOW PONTOON BRIDGES ARE MADE. 


Pontoon boats are flat-bottomed, thirty feet long, 
two and a half feet wide at the bow, and five feet 
at the stern, swelling out at the sides to the width 
of six feet. Each fits on a running gear of four 
wheels, and is used asa baggage wagon for the 
pontoniers, carrying its oN ee of string pieces 
and of plank. On reaching a river the boats are 
unloaded, floated across by a cable made fast up 
the stream, then the string pieces are laid across 
from one boat to the next, and on these are placed 
the planks, each twenty-one feet long, which form 
the gangway of that width. It is a fine sight to 
see a regiment come toa river bank with a pon- 
toon train, unload and unlaunch their boats, moor 
them in a line, and in less than five minutes from 
the time when the word “halt” was given, have a 
bridge say six hundred feet in length, over which 
an army can safely pass with artillery and baggage. 


ee a ae hs A heal 
“OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.” 


He that overcomes evil with good, overcomes 
three at once, namely, the devil, his adversary and 
self; and the self-conqueror is the greatest of all 
conquerors. 

By taking revenge a man may be even with his 
enemy; but by rendering good for evil he is his 
superior. 

“I will be even with my bitterest foe,” 
Revenge exclaims, and then returns the blow; 
“T’ll be superior,” should the Christian say, 
“And kind forgiveness readily display.” 


eS re 
ONE DROP AT A TIME. 


Have you ever watched an icicle as it formed ? 
You noticed how it froze one drop at a time until 
it was a foot or more in length. If the water was 
clean, the icicle remained clear, and sparkled bright- 
ly in the sun; but if the water was but slightly 
muddy, the icicle looked foul, and its beauty was 
spoiled. Just so our characters are formiag. One 
little thought or feeling af atime adds its influence. 
If each thought be pure and right, the soul will be 


lovely, and will sparkle with happiness; but if im- | 


pure and wrong, there will be final deformity and 
wretchedness. 
cinta. 
A CONTENTED MIND. 


A Scotch proprietor, seeing an old gardener of 
his establishment with a very old, patched, though 
not ragged coat, made some passing remark on its 
condition. 

“It’s a verra guid coat,” said the honest old man. 

an cannot agree with you there,” said his lord- 
ship. 

“Ay, it’s just a verra guid coat; it covers a con- 
tented spirit, and a body that owes no man any- 
thin’; and that’s mair than mony,a man can say of 
his coat.” 

OP 
THE ORPHAN’S TEXT. 


“I am glad I went to the Sunday school, for 
there I learned the sweetest verse in the Bible,” 
said a poor, little orphan. “It was this: ‘When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up;’ and I know it is true.” 

The little orphan was right; God does care for 
the forsaken child; but to enjoy that care when 
trouble comes, every child should make God his 
guide now. “Wilt thou not from this time cry 
unto Me, My Father, Thou art the guide of my 
youth ?” 


+o 


IRISH REVENGE. 


An Irishman slipped and came down “broadside” 
upon his back, which stilled his breathing a minute 
or two, besides bruising his head considerably. 
Recovering, he jumped up, threw himself into a 
fighting attitude, shook his fist at the ice, as if he 
was about to take summary vengeance upon the 
slippery substance, and then, with violent gestures 
and threatening voice, exclaimed, “Faith, and ye’ll 
take a sweat for this before June, sure !” 








A TEACHER, not far off, received, a day or two 
since, an excuse from the mother of one of her 
scholars, of which the following is a copy. Suffice 
it to say it was not what the little miss expected: 
“Miss : My little child has been absent yes- 
terday unknowing to me. I hope that you will 
punish her in the handy manner.” 





East of our house, on a slight elevation of land, 
was a field of corn thickly interspersed with golden 
umpkins. Our little two years old boy was very 
ond of standing on the Seth and looking at them. 
He went out one evening at dusk, and saw the full 
moon rising, and exclaimed, “O, ma, look! look! 
a big pumpkin is coming up right out of the corn!” 


I ASKED little Carrie once, “When you eat a 
cookie with a bole in it, what do you do with the 
hole ?” 

“OQ,” replied she, with perfect seriousness, “I 
leave the hole.” 


On Frinay last, at Hampden, a boy named Luf- 
kin, aged about thirteen, (son of Thomas Lufkin,) 
was killed by thé discharge of a gun in the hand of 
another boy named Whitney. fe is the fatal old 
story, gun not supposed to be loaded. 


WHILE a number of boys in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were recently playing at the dangerous sport of 
throwing stones, a little girl, passing at the mo- 
ment, was struck and instantly killed. The boy 
who threw the stone will be tried for homicide. 


A PERSON fond of the marvellous told an im- 
probable story, adding, as was his wont, “Did you 
ever hear of that before ?” 

“No, sir,” said the other; “pray, did you?” 


WHERE the bee sucks honey, the spider sucks 
1 


poison. 


| 
E 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 
rice. CIDE OF the 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samy 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
vituine arene popular book. 
VENING I THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemi 
D. D.. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 7 enenleh Adem, 
RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Deve 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D 
cloth, 85 cents 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believers Journey ang ¢ 
ome. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITE 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. syo ane 
Cloth, $3,00. iio. 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GO 
ISE AND GOOD. By Jab 
D._16mo, cloth, 75 cents. J ©2 Burne, p, 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, B 
Tie CHURCH IN ERRNEST. "Dy ov. Joh A. James, tg, 
d . ev. John A. 
cloth, 40 cents. wl James, 16mm, 
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A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture T 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 

and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. I6mo, cloth 
63 cents. a 
SEE!)-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and & 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. 
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Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents By Loui 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom: ” 


Entertainment and Instruction. By 8S. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, 42 cents 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By My 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 7 the “bai 
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Constantly on hand and for sale on the most reasonable terms “You 

&2~ Replating, on all kinds of metals, by a process maki 
— equal to new, and jobbing done at wa . “Wh 

All work warranted to give satisfaction. 276m 80 thirs 

FALL STYLES thinkin 

HATS AND CAPS FOR Boys, “No 

SUST RECEIVED AT treat fe 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. very €) 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS We 
JUST OPENED. “No 
101 Court Street, Boston. 101 look, “ 
35—tf 00k, 
- cherrie 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. “W, 

The sciences of Chemistry and Medicine have been taxed to their “ 
utmost to produce this best, m*st perfect purgative which is pint of 
known to man. Innumerable proofs are shown that these P1113 : 
have virtues which surpass in excellence the ordinary medicines, [me VICe, 2 
and that ‘they win unprecedentedly upon the esteem of all men. * 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. Their [ee turnin; 
penetrating properties stimulate the vital activities of the body, he 
remove the obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and expel The 
disease They purge out the fou) humors which breed and grow itted 
distemper, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their nat- mit 
ural action, and mpart healthy tone with strength te ‘he whole come 
system. Notonly do they cure the every-day complaints of ev 
ery body, but also formidable and dangerous diseases that have steps | 
baffied the best of human skill. While they produce powerful ef- 
fects, they are at the same time in diminished doses, the safest “Ww 
and best physic that can be employed for children. Being sugar- 
coated, they are p'easant to take; and being purely vegetable, plate 
are many risk or harm. Cures have been made which 
surpass belief, were they not substantiated by men of such exalted “Wha 
position and character as to forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many t 
eminent clergymen and physicians have left their names to certi- two! 
fy to the public the reliability of our r dies, while others have look 
sent me the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations OOK ¢ 
contribute immensely to the relief of my afflicted, suffering fellow and ¢ 
men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer sible.’ 
ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates r 
of their cures of the following complaints : her d 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism. Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from a foul stomach, Nausea, Indiges- Me 
tion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, m 
Fiatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evac ming 0 
nant medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulat- 
ing the system, cure many complaints which it would not be and 
supposed they could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, d 
Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver ed, h 
and Kidneys, Gout and other kK‘ndred complaints arising from 4 «FE 
low state of the body or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with sonve other Pil chert 
they make more profit on. Ask for AYER'S PILLS, and take 
nothing else. No other they can give you compares with this i “y 
its intrinsic value or curative powers. The sick want the best 
aid there is for them, and they should have it. his h 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. when 
PREPARED BY 
D. C. AYER & CO., Lowetz, Mass. shop 
tar" Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail and 
by all Druggists. 49-2 the « 
‘ the | 
CHILDREN’S TEETH. vivic 

Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, gives spe -~ 
cial attention to preserving such badly decayed or broken teeth rece! 
as are usvally extracted, and to filliig and regulating Children’s ie 
Teeth. Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. Juicy 

9—ly 243g WINTER STREET. lady 

“ey 
¢@- LOSS OF SLEEP, the chief of all causes of disease ané ; 
insanity. Its sufferers are “Legion.” The Old by their infirmi- a fel 
ties, the Sick by their sufferings, the Judge for want of a charge, 
the Lawyer for want of his best evidence, the Clergyman fr you 
lans to feed his Five Thousand. the Capitalist for best planof 
investments, the Merchant to know where he shall raise the ry r 
wind, the Mother for the care of her children, the Wile for het 
absent husband, the Miser for his hoarded treasures, and the mut 
Poor for their helpless children, are all included in this grand 
army ; but may have the sleep which Nature gives to all by the bach 
use of HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. None need w 
about the cos , as money shall be refunded if it fails to cure this A 
evil to the a hi 

&@ Fac simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of m 

genuine only. plar 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass- 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. pea 
Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 52—1m@ veal 
yes, 
> ° 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. rm 
A FAMILY PAPER, mn 
: DEVOTED TO t 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari oth 
anism, No Controversy. f 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY Tok 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., his 
No. 22 School Street. ty 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. pay 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made withia wa 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 
Bounp Votumss, Prrce $1,25. 








